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Within the past decade, archaeological research 

along the north shore of Lake Superior and to the west 
of the lake, and historical studies pertaining to the 
area between Hudson Bay and Lake Superior have been 
conducted. Despite these new data, there exist differing 
interpretations of ethnic units during the late prehistoric 
(Late Woodland) and early historic period. This paper, 
then, is concerned with the problem of ethnic designations. 
The issue is not just an arbitrary one since divergent 
views have implications for the interpretation of socio- 
political organization, subsistence patterns, and 
population movements north and west of Lake Superior within 
the early historic period. The issues raised are: 1) Were 
the Indians north and west of Lake Superior at contact 
Ojibwa, Cree, or Assiniboin; and 2) What were the approximate 
boundaries of such ethnic units at contact? This paper, 


utilizing the approach urged by Fenton (1949), begins with 
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the known and “upstreams” toward the less known. It will 
review documentary evidence and interpretations relating 
to the peoples of northern Ontario and eastern Manitoba, 
and then examine the archaeological data and interpretations 
of aboriginal placement, contact, and migrations. 
Historical Evidence 

Beginning with the historical information, most 
evidence that we have for tribal distributions during the 
early nistoric period, i.e. the J/th century, comes from 
the records of Jesuit priests and French explorers. The 
early Algonkian-speakers north of the Great Lakes are named 
and located, although it is only with much difficulty that 
we are able to tie early historic appellations with their 
“modern representatives. This is due to the major population 
shifts inaugurzt?d by the Iroquois wars and the fur trade 
which led to movements and mixing of groups so that by the 
middle of the 18th century, original tribal designations 
were lost. The various Algonkian groups in northern Ontario 
today, then, must be understood as blends and amalgamations 
of earlier distinct groups. 

As early as 1615 Champlain met various Algonkian 
speakers who resided near the north shore of Lake Huron. 
In 1640, #ather Le Jeune also located the Algonkians in 
this same area (JR 18:229-233). He documented in reasonable 
detail the location of the various Algonquin and Ojibwa 
groups inclucing such well known peoples as the Nipissings, 
Ottawa, and Saulteurs of Sault Ste. Marie. de worked as 


far west as the extreme eastern end of Lake Superior 
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3 
where groups now identified with reasonable suriety as 
Ojibwa were located (cf. Hickerson 1962:77-80). Beyond 
this point nothing was known of the location of tribes 
in 1640. In 1670, the Jesuit Claude Dablon, related that 
the Outchibous (Ojibwas) resided to the north of Sault 
ste. Marie. This tentatively places the Outchibous and 
the Marameg, both of the modern-day generic grouping of 
"Ojibwas" in the vicinity of the eastern end of the north 
shore of Lake Superior. Prehistoric sites have been found 
in this area and one of them--Michipicoten--will be discusse 
later as crucial in a spacio-temporal reconstruction. 

Beyond these groups living inland north of Lake 
Superior were the Gens de Terre (People of the Earth) 
first located on the Jesuit map accompanying the Jesuit 
Relations of 1670-71. Historical documents lend credence 
to the supposition that these were a Cree remnant that 
lingered behind in the area after the main body of Cree 
located in this area had shifted west due to the depletion 
of game (because of the fur trade), and Iroquois incursions 
beginning about 1640. 

The Relations for 1656-58 lists four tribes or 
nations of Kilistinons (Cree). Thwaites has attempted to 
locate them and refers to groups who may be identified as 
Lake Nipigon Cree, Cree residing west of James Bay, 
Nipissing Cree between Lake Nipigon and Moose River, so 
named since they had been contacted by the Nipissings 


who went to their country to trade with them (JR 44:249). 


4 

It is possible that the Gens de Terre were remnants 
of these latter. I am also inclined to equate this nation 
with the Monsonis who reparted by Father Albanel in 167} 
to be residing on James Bay probably near the mouth of the 
Moose River (JR 56;203). The Cree west of James Bay may be 
equated with the Savannahs mentioned by La Potherie and 
better known as the Maskezon or Swampy Cree. During the 
mid-17th century, it appears that the Swampy Cree and the 
Monsonis had a seasonal pattern of residence which, 
according to Pierre Radisson, was “on the side of the salt 
watter in summer time, & in the land in the winter time..." 
(Thwaites 1888:68-69). 

The fourth Cree group mentioned were those residing 
on the east side of James Bay (cf. also JR 56:203-205). 
Marquette, writing in 1669, reported that the groups of 
Cree residing inland on the Canadian Shield travelled to 
the north shore of Lake Superior in summer (JR 54:193). 

By the time of his writing, all Cree groups were thoroughly 
involved in the fur trade and those northwest of Lake 
Superior gathered at Sault Ste. Marie to exchange pelts 

for French wares. The major river systems separated the 
various groups from each other. 

Thus, we have evidence that the various Cree bands 
were scattered from Lake Superior to James and Hudson Bay 
during the middle of the 17th century. There is no evidence 
to support the view that the different Ojibwa groups 


extended beyond the Michipicoten Bay region prior to tne 
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5 
Iroquois wars of the mid-17th century. It might also be 
noted that the Michipicoten Bay region is the northernmost 
extension of the mixed deciduous-coniferous forest. Beyond 
this region Virginia deer, wild rice, and hardwood trees 
ere not found. 

The southwestern extension of Cree groups in early 
contact times is difficult to determine. However, we have 
Some clues. The Relations of 1640 tell us that the people 
living 35 leagues (about 100 miles) beyond modern-day Lake 
Nipigon were called “the Nation of the Assinioualak, or 
"Warriors of the rock'" (JR 44;249). This, it should be 
remembered, was prior to the major population movements. 
Nicolas Perrot writing at Sault Ste. Marie about 1660 noted 
that the Dakota were involved in warfare against the Cree, 
the Assiniboin, and all the nations of the north (Perrot 
1902:20). In 1694, the Jesuit Gabriel Marest wrote from 
Fort Bourbon (York Factory) that "toward lake Superior, 
are seven or eight tribes, of whom the most courageous, 
numerous, and intelligent are the Assiniboeli and Krigi 
(Cree)" (JR 64;265). Throughout the late 17th and early 18th 
centuries there is good evidence that Assiniboin were 
trading at tne posts on Hudson Bay, especially York Factory. 
As late as 1736, there were still 150 Assiniboin near Lake 
Nipigon (NYCD 9:1053-54), although by this date the majority 
had shifted west to the Lake Winnipeg region. tiere is 


additional evidence; On a French map dating to 1696, which 
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6 
is especially accurate for this period, the Assinipoels 
are placed in the area northwest of Lake Nipigon. As early 
as 1688, Lake of the Woods is called "Lac des Assinibouels", 
In 1684, a French Fort was built at the north end of Lake 
Nipigon (Fort La Maune). Its purpose is indicated by a 
statement on a map: Duluth's post to prevent the Assiniboin 
and other savages from descending to Hudson Bay--to trade 
at the Hudson's Bay Company forts.If the Assiniboin had 
been located further west at this date, a much shorter 
route to York Factory would certainly have been via Lake 
Winnipes and the Hayes River. Hence, we have evidence that 
the Assiniboin inhabited the region west of Lake Nipigon 
during the 17th century. However, Cree groups had certainly 
infiltrated the area to at least the present-day Inter- 
national Border by the time the first French explorers 
reached it, intermingling and allying themselves with the 
Assiniboin in their battles with the Dakota. 

It is beyond the scope of this paper to trace 
population movements during the late 17th and 18th centuries, 
Such movemnets have, in the past, been noted (cf. 
Mandelbaum 1940; Hickerson 1962, 1967). Rather, I have 
attempted to locate tribal groups north and west of the 


Great Lakes at contact. 
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Archaeological Evidence 

Turning now to the archaeological evidence, it must 
be noted that the prehistory of northern Ontario and 
eastern Manitoba is still poorly known. Prior to the mid- 
1950's, only a few isolated reports existed. In more recent 
years, however, a number of sites located along the north 
Shore of Lakes Huron and Superior and to the west along the 
International Border area in Ontario, northern Minnesota, 
and southeastern Manitoba have been excavated. 

The earliest classification of prehistoric cultures 
in Minnesota was made by Wilford (1941) who classified Late 
Woodland manifestations in the nortnern portion of the 
State as Blackduck after the type site. Wilford later 
defined the Blackduck Focus (1955) and noted the distinctive 
features of Blackduck ceramics such as cord-marked bodies, 
punctates, oblique lines on the rim and lip, horizontal 
Gremerring (bone Lines on the neck, Other culture traits 
include triangular projectile points, long bone fleshers, 
unilateral barbed bone points, bird bone whistles and 
antler flakers, and several types of side scrapers. Burials 
are flexed in cylindrical pits in mounds and are associated 
with ochre and grave goods (1945:313-315; 1955). Wilford 
interpreted the Blackduck Focus to be an early manifestation 
of a proto-Assiniboin culture. 

During the 1950's, Richard MacNeish conducted a 
survey and excavation of a number of sites located near 


the Winnipeg and lower Red Rivers in soutneastern Manitoba. 
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8 
The period A.D. 1000 to 1350, designated the Manitoba 
Focus, is very similar to the Blackduck Focus of northern 
Minnesota (1958:76-77) with only minor differences between 
the two. 

Superseding the Manitoba Focus is the Selkirk Focus 
wnich extends from A.D. 1350 to 1750. MacNeish argues that 
the Selkirk Focus did not develop out of the Manitoba 
Focus (despite several common trait similarities) but 
rather that similarities indicate contact and “are due to 
natural interchange between two distinct traditions rather 
than a genetic connection” (1958:77). The similarities are 
matched by differences of equal significance: Burials show 
different physical types and burial customs for Selkirk and 
Manitoba, Further, Selkirk Focus burials are found in pits 
While those of the Manitoba Focus appear in mounds. Selkirk 
pottery is mainly fabric impressed, while Manitoba Focus 
pottery is cord impressed. The Manitoba Focus is marked by 
the presence of bird bone whistles,amad tubular pipes, and 
columella beads, all lacking in the Selkirk Focus. On the 
other hand, scapula hoes, crude side-notched projectile 
points, large hoe-like skin abraders, flat slate fragments 
With ground edges, bell-shaped storage pits, antler celts, 
and triangular lance heads are found in the Selkirk Focus 
but do not appear in the Manitoba Focus (MacNeish 1958:73). 

MacNeish suggests that the data indicate that during 


the 14th century, the Cree moved down from the north 
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2 
replacing the Assiniboin between Lake of the Woods and the 
Southern end of Lake Winnipeg. He assigns Blackduck/ 
Manitoba Foci to Proto-Assiniboin. 

Beginning in the 1950's, various sites located near 
the north shore of Lakes Huron and Superior, and west of 
Lake Superior were excavated. A Syntnesis of materials from 
the twelve main sites in this region has been presented 
recently by James Wright (1965) who has also been directly 
involved in the excavation of several of these. Wright's 
publication of several site reports has been especially 
welcome since we now have for the first time inferential 
data on socioeconomic organization as well as spatio- 
temporal cultural variations. Nevertheless, Wricht reports 
that sites are scarce in the area, materials scanty, and 
ethnic identification of late prehistoric and early historic 
archaeological assemblages difficult and compounded by 
historically known migratory fluidity (1966:90). 

The two sites most completely reported are the 
Michipicoten Site and the Pic River Site located approximate 
80 miles apart along tne north shore of Lake Superior. The 
interpretation of archaeological components at these two 
sites is of paramount importance in understanding tne 


distribution of late prehistoric populations in nortnwestern 


Ontario. The Michipicoten Site is located on the eastern 


flank of the Boreal Forest and contains nine Late Woodland 
components extending from ca. 1000 to 1800 A.D. The two 


uppermost strata are historical, while the lower seven are 
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prehistoric. For purposes of ethnic identification, the 
lowermost historic and the uppermost precontact levels 
(Wright's strata 2 and 3) are significant here. Stratum 
2, dating to the early 18th century, contains trade goods 
as well as native materials. A total of 30 rim sherds were 
analyzed, thirteen of which were assigned to the Northem 
division of the Huron-Petun branch, twelve were classed as 
Peninsular Woodland, four as Stamped, and one rim as 
Push-Pull. The latter three categories are common in 
northern Michigan (Wright 1965:199). Stratum 3 has been 
dated to A.D. 1460475 (1968a:20). The ceramic sample is 
Slightly better containing 179 rim sherds. The same four 
Categories present in stratum 2 are found and the 
coefficient of similarity between the two starta is 142 
indicating a fairly high incidence of continuity (1965: 
206). The main lithic tools found are wedges, scrapers, 
projectile points, abraders, hammer stones and small 
tools (1965:208-209). Paint stones are present in the 
prehistoric stratum but are absent in the historic one 
(1968a:42). The coefficient of similarity between the 
two strata based on lithic materials is 130 (1965:211), 
indicating that there is continuity in lithic materials 
also. 

The Pic River Site, located in the Boreal Forest 
region 80 miles northwest at the mouth of the Pic River, 


was dug by Emerson in 1960 and 1961 (1966:54-55). Three 
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components ranging from A.D. 950 to 1700 were discerned 
(19688 :46-47), Stratum 2 dates roughly to the llth century 
(1966:75}. It is strata 1 and 2 which are important here 
for ethnic interpretations. Stratum 1, which is historical, 
is roughly contemporary with Stratum 2 at Michipicoten 
(1968a:47). Stratum 1 contains an abundance of trade goods 
of both French and English origin. Native ceramic materials 
represent three different complexes: Michigan, Blackduck, 
and Selkirk (1966:61). Of the 14 rim sherds, eight are 
Classed as belonging to the Michigan-derived complex, 
five as Blackduck Focus, and one as Selkirk Focus. Despite 
the meagre sample, the Blackduck Focus rim sherds are 
netted as modified (1963:6) and two of these are not 
recorded in MacNeish's typology (1966;64-65). As we shall 
see, this is especially important for ethnic interpretations 
MacNeish, it will be remembered, associated Blackduck 
ceramics with Assiniboin and Selkirk ceramics with Cree. 
Stratum 2, dating to the Lith century, contains only six 
rim sherds, all of which are classified as Blackduck and 
five of which conform to MacNeish's typology. The earliest 
layer (stratum 3) is quite similar to stratum 2 and thus 
the marked disconformity of pottery style occurs between 
the prehistoric and historic levels, with the latter 
showing 57.1% of the sherds as belonging to the Michigan 
complex. I believe that since the Ojibwa are known to 
have been in the area where the Michigan complex is 


abundant and, are documented as having moved into the 
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Pic River area by the late 17th century, one may reasonably 
assume that the historic stratum represents the occupation 
of the Pic River Site by northern moving Ojibwa. Perhaps 
they were acting as middlemen to other ethnic groups who 
stopped at the site to visit or trade. This would explain 
the variety of ceramic traditions in the historic stratum 
at the Pic Site. 

A comparison of ceramic and lithic materials at the 
Pic River Site and the Michipicoten Site yields some 
puzZling results if one is to assume that the manufacture 
of materials is by related ethnic groups. No coefficient of 
similarity is obtained when matching comparable strata 
from the two sites. Wright deals with this non-comparability 
by arguing that the ecology and low population density 
would create a pressure for exogamous patrilocal bands 
which would acquire women from various sources and thus 
have a variety of pottery types. He therefore places a low 
value on ceramics as a device for tracing certain 
spatio-temporal chronologies and relationships. (1965:216). 
By his argument, however, one would expect that lithic 
materials would show greater spatial and temporal continuity. 
Nevertheless, in comparing the two late prehistoric 
components (Pic 2 and Michipicoten 3), the coefficient of 
Similarity is only 99. Wrignt states that relationships 
involving lithic materials “are weakened by the limited 


number of attributes involved and the smallness of the 
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samples" (1965:224). Perhaps the presence and/or absence 
of certain tools is more significant (1965:211-212). 
Stratum 3 at Michipicoten, for instance, contains no less 
than 34 paint stones as well as abraders, linear flakes, 
and metates, all of which are absent from the late 
prehistoric stratum at the Pic River Site (1965:208-209). 
One would expect a much greater similarity than this if, 
as Wright argues, the same patrilocal ethnic units were 
actually involved in the manufacture of lithic materials 

non-comparability 
at the two sites. However, he accounts for thisa by assuming 
that patrilocal residence made for isolated band life which 
then gave a local character to lithic assemblages. 

The foregoing is only an incomplete account of the 
historical and archaeological materials available. However, 
it is on the basis of these data that Wright draws several 
conclusions concerning the ethnic populations of northern 
Ontario. It should be noted that he is fully aware of the 
dangers of drawing conclusions from inadequate samples 
(1965:191). Yet he believes that it is better to make 
interpretations now rather than await further materials. 
This, I believe, is unfortunate, since neither his 
archaeological data nor documentary materials relating to 
the early historic period support his conclusions regarding 
the location of ethnic groups. Wright argues that the 
Blackduck Focus involved an Ojibwa authorship, an 


interpretation which runs counter to tnat of MacNeish and 
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14 
Wilford (1968b:22-23) who believe it to be the product of 
Assiniboin. The Selkirk Focus, however, Wright accepts as 
the product of the Cree (1968b:23). Although it is 
dangerous to draw a one-to-one relationship between 
ceramic foci and their ethnic manufacturers, I am in 
essential agreement with the earlier conclusions of MacNeish 
and Wilford. In contrast to Wright's tnesis, I believe that 
both the prehistoric remains and the early historic 
reterencesysupport, the view that at contact) (circa A.D. 
1620), the Assiniboin inhabited the boreal forests of 
northern Ontario from Lake of the Woods to Lac Seul to the 
southern end of Lake Nipigon and along the north shore of 
Lake Superior east to the mouth of the Nipigon River. This 
area is also the heartland of Blackduck Focus ceramics, 
The Pic River Site, I suggest was inhabited by Assiniboin 
in the llth century. The historic evidence, however, would 
indicate that they had shifted further west to tne Nipigon 
River since Cree were reported to be visiting the north 
shore of Lake Superior during the mid-17th century. 

The ancestors of the contemporary Ojibwa resided 
primarily in the mixed deciduous-coniferous forest region 
from roughly Michipicoten Bay south and east along the 
north shores of Lakes Superior and Huron, and in the upper 
portion of the Michigan peninsula. Contrary to Wright's 
bascentien that the historical documents support nis 
conclusions, there is absolutely no historic evidence 
prior to the 1700's that the Ojibwa resided in the area 


west of Lake Superior, i.e. in the heartland of the 
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Blackduck Focus. Cree groups inhabited the remaining 


portion of northern Ontario and down into southeastern 


Manitoba at contact. The historical data suggest that the 


ceramic evidence, albeit meagre, does indeed accurately 


reflect ethnic authorship, and hence is more stable a 


criterion in defining ethnic categories than Wright will 


accept. 


Finally, let me emphasize from the point of Wright's 


specific 
aD 


2) 


3) 


problems, but as general caveats that: 

patrilocal groups that marry out must have contact 
With other groups so as to obtain women, and one 
cannot posit that males are less inventive or 
acquisitive than women. Thus Wright's argument 
that local lithic variation would result from 
regional isolation would not hold up because of 
the need to acquire women and thus have outside 
contact. 

The lithic and ceramic material is so minimal for 
some strata that occupation could not have been 
for more than a summer in some cases (Pic: Stratum 
2, for example). This is not sufficient to posit 
local differences as a result of long term 
isolation 

Women might well be obtained from other ethnically 
Similar units and thus even patrilocal bands with 
non-indigenous females would still show ceramic 


continuity, especially if women were generally 
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obtained from the same groups through time. 

4) If one accepts Wright's premise that ceramics 
do not reflect certain spatio-temporal relation-= 
Ships because of women coming in from other groups, 
one could counter that lithic tools would also 
be a fallacious criterion for the establishment 
of these same relationships, since women, as much 
as men, make and use lithic tools such as scrapers, 
Chipping tools, awls, etc. Yet nothing is said by 
Wright of this critical sexual distinction. 

It has been my argument that both the archaeological 
and historic evidence support the view that the Assiniboin 
were located in northern Minnesota and southwestern northern 
Ontario at contact. I have also suggested that the Assiniboin 
resided as far east as the Pic River until the llth century. 
The ceramics of the nistoric period at this location can 
probably be attributed to Ojibwa groups who, according to 
historic documents, had penetrated along the north shore of 
Lake Superior by the late 17th century. The marked 
discontinuity between certain prehistoric and historic 
strata thus becomes intelligible and the historic evidence 
and prehistoric data become mutually supportive of each 


other. 
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